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Extracts from Minutes of the proceeding:s of the Com- 
missioners of National Education at their Meeting- 
on Tuesday, 18th Jxme, 1901. 


Present ; 

Edmund G. Dease, Esq., b.l. 

Sir Malcolm J. Inglis, J.r. 

Sir Percy E. Grace, Bart., d.l. 

James Morell, Esq. 

Eight Hon. C. Palles, Lord Chief Baron. 

Eev. Henry Evans, d.d. 

Sir Eowland Bleunerbassett, Bart., d.l. 

Eev. Hamilton B. Wilson, d.d. 

His Grace Most Eev. W. J. M^alsh, d.d., Archbishop of Dublin. 
William E. J. Molloy, Esq., j.r. 

Edward Dowden, Esq., ll.d., d.c.l. 

Eev. John Henry Bernard, d.d., f.t.c.d. 

Eight Eev. Mervyn Archdall, d.d., Bishop of Killaloe. 

Eight Hon. Mr. Justice Gibson. 

Anthony Traill, Esq., ll.d., ji.d., s.f.t.c.d. 

W. J. M. Starkie, Esq., m.a., litt.d.. Resident Commissioner. 

P. E. Lemass, 
Secretary in Attendance. 


I. — Memorandum addressed to Resident Commissioner by the Financial 

Assistant Secretary, in reference to letters from HivS Grace the 
Most Eev. Dr. Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin, which have appeared 
I'eceutly in the public Press. 

(Cuttings from Newspapers and Copy of Memorandum enclosed.) 

After a statement by the Resident Commissioner it is 
agreed to consider Cases I. and IT. together. 

II. — Notice of motion by the Archbishop of Dublin : — 

I will move that the Resident Commissioner be requested, in auy 
cases that may have come— or may come— under his notice, of 
letters sent out from the Office by any of our Officials, incorrectly 
stating any rule of the Board, to direct the Official who has signed 
any such letter to write to the person to wffioin it has been addressed 
— as was directed to be done in the cfkie of the letter of 25 ; 4 : 01, 
to the Secretary of the Gaelic League— informing liim that the 
letter is to be regarded as withdrawn on the score of inaccuracy, 
and substituting for it a letter written strictly in accordance with 
the Rules of the Board. 

►p WiLLiAii J. Walsh, 

Archbishop of Dublin. 

After a statement by the Archbishop of Dublin and 
subsequent discussion it is agreed that the Besident 
Commissioner should convey to Mr. Young the views of 
the Commissioners in regard to his functions as Financial 
Assistant Secretary, and that measures be taken to 
secure that, in notifying the income fixed by the Depart- 
ment for the various Teachers under the new Rules, the 
Manao-era be made aware that the Commisaoners have 
Tiower’ to consider specially cases in which, in their 
rad™ent, any of the new Eules 36 to 42, inclusive, 
would operate inecjuitably. 

The Archbishop of Dublin then withdraws his motion. 
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Cutting from the “Daily Independent, 3rd June, 1901. 


TEACHEES’ SALAEIES. 


national board rules. 


MISLEADING OEEIOIAL LETTERS. 


PROTEST BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


SCANDALOUS DISORGANISATION. 


To THE Editoe “Independent and Nation." 

Deae Sie,— May I ask yoD kindly to publish this letter in your issue of Monday ! 

I do so because I see no other way of getting free from a burden ftat has been powing 
heavier and heavier from week to week during the past few months, and Uiat has now 
become simply intolerable. m , 

Not a day passes that does not bring me a number of letters, some from Teachers of 
National Schools, some from Managers, sending for my consideration statements, 
usually complicated enough, of grievances arising out of the amounts of the salaries 
paid to particular Teachers from the Office of the National Education Board. As to 
my finding time to consider those statements in detail, or sometimes even to vend them, 
it is wholly out of the question. Indeed, of lato, I have found it impossible to get 
time even to acknowledge the receipt of the greater number of the letters thus sent 

£\r as I have been able to examine in detail any of the statements of facts and 
fivures forwarded to me, I find that, as a rule, the complaints made are without 
rSil foundation. I do not, however,' wish to imply that my correspondents are at all 
to blame for thinking that in many of those cases there is a real grievance. For there 
are usually forwarded to me, as a part of the evidence tliat n grievance exists, one or 
more letters from the Office that would naturally lead any Teacher or Manager to 
think that the rules affecting his case, and the action of the Board in applying those 
roles, involved what would be, in such a case, a very grievous hardship, not to say 
iniuBtice. , . . in 

The official letters to which I refer seem to me to be written by persons wholly 
unacquainted with the rules of the Board. Acting a.B an individual Commissioner of 
National Education, I have done my best to have a stop put to the sending out of 
such letters. The Eesideut Commissioner, I feel very confident, has done his part. 
But be seems to me to be as powerless in this matter as any of his colleagues on the 
Board. Nothing remains but to call public attention to the state of affairs, as I am 
now doing, in the hope that by Parliamentary action, if not in any other way, a remedy 
may be found. , 

The way in which a certain section of the official correspondence of the Board has 
at present to be conducted is unfair to managers, unfair to teachers, and, in the 
amount of personal correspondence to which it eventually gives rise, unfair to 
individual members of the Board, to whom managers and teachers naturally appeal in 
the hope of having the harah decisions which they are led to believe have been given 

by the Board in cases which, as a matter of fact, have never been before the Board 

at ail — brought up again for reconsideration. 

As to the particular subject matter of the numerous complabts to which I refer, or 
of the n-eat majoiity of them, I should find it impossible, without ninning this letter 
out to an inconvenient l^gth, to make my statement of the case as plain as it should 
be made if it is to be of any use. 

With your permission I will send you the statement, as compact as I can make it, 
for publication on Tuesday. 

Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM J. WALSH, 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

Archbishop’s Houte, Dublin. 

1st Juni), 1001. 
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Cutting from the “Daily Independent" 4th June, 1901. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


THE NEW SCALE. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD. 


POSITION OP THE COMMISSIONERS. 


THE ACTION OF THEIR CLERKS. 


IMPORTANT ASSURANCES. 


LETTER FROM THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


To THE Bditos, " Independent and Nation.” 

Archbishop’s House, Dublin, 
Zrd June, 1901. 

Dear Sir, — In my letter kindly published by you this morning, I called atten- 
tion to the numerous letters that I am now constantly receiving, both from 
National School teachers and from managers, complaining of unfair treatment 
of particular teachers by the National Education Board in the fixing of the 
amounts of theii’ salaries. 

I stated that in the cases thus brought under my notice, the complaints, as a rule 
had no real foundation, the action complained of never, in fact, having been 
taken by the Board, and, indeed, the matters in question never having beeu even 
before the Board for consideration. I explained, however, that my corres- 
pondents were not in any way to blame in the matter, inasmuch as they had 
received from the Education Office letters that would lead any teacher or 
manager to think that the case in which he was interested had been dealt with, 
and that the niles affecting the' case, and the action of the Board in applying 
those rules, involved what would be, in such a c^e, a very grievous hardship. 
T undertook to add in a further letter a statement of the particular subject- 
matter to which the numerous complaints in question, or the great majority of 
those complaints, refer. I now write in fulfilment of that undertaking. 

When abolishing the system of paying the teachers “ results fees ” awarded 
^n the answering of the pupils individually, the Commissioner of National 
•Education decided on a general simplification of the system of payments to 
teachers. Under the former system, a teacher’s income was made up of a number 
of fragmentary payments. Some of these were based upon one principle, some 
upon another. There was a cei*tain fixed salary, determined in amount by the 
teacher’s "classification.” There were the “results fees.” There were also two 
“ capitation grants,” dependent upon the attendance of pupils in the school, 
and of these grants, each was calculated on a somewhat different basis from the 
other, all the pupils in attendance being taken account of in one case, and those 
only who were “ over 3 and under 15 years of age ” being taken account of in 
the other. 

To get rid of all this network of complication, with its attendant inconvemences, 
which were not a few — one of them, for instance, a serious one to teachers, 
being that some of the fragmentai-y payments were made, not quarterly, but 
only once a year— the Commissioners of National Education decided on grouping 
all the various fragments, or practically ail of them, into one "consolidated 
salary,” which, could be paid every three months in equal quarterly amounts. 

There being over 13,000 teachers in the service, no two of whom, in all 
probability, were in receipt of precisely the same amount of income from the 
Board, the satisfactory working out of the consolidation of salary in each case 
was obviously a matter of considerable complication. On the one hand, there 
was the Treasury, rigidly insisting that the consolidation of salaries was not to 
be worked out so as to involve increased expenditure. On the other hand, the 
teachers had to be protected against the substitution of consolidated salai-ies 
less in amount than the total of the fragmentary payments representing, in 
each case, their income under the former system. 
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There being, as I have stated, over 13,000 cases to be dealt with, and the 
matter being one that could not possibly be dealt with piecemeal, the esiiedieut 
was adopted of paying, in the first instance, to each teacher, a salary equivalent 
to his or her average income from the Board for the three years immediately 
preceding the change. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to suggest any better working plan. But it was 
obvious that if the salaries were to be definitely fixed on any such basis, great 
hardship would be inflicted in many cases. A teacher, for instance, might have 
succeeded, by highly meritorious effort, in working up a neglected and backward 
school' to a high state of efficiency, with the result of a large increase, from year 
to year, in the attendance at the school, and, consequently, in the annual income 
of the teacher himself. Payment on the basis of a three years average in such 
a case would involve a monstrous injustice. Managers and teachers had to be 
assured that no such iujust-ice v/ould be done. The Commissioners, therefore, 
in their official notification of the introduction of the new system of consolidated 
salaries, made the following announcement; — 

“ Cases in which the Commissioners may deem it inequitable to fix the 
future income of the teachers on the basis of their average incomes for the 
past three years will be specially considered.” 

In other words, the salaries thus paid — as, from the necessities of the case, 
they had to be paid on some such definite principle, in the first instance — were 
only “ provisional ” salaries, that is to say, salaries to be thus paid pending the 
final determination of the amount payable in each case, on an equitable con- 
sideration of the various cases, or cla.sses of cases, requiring to be so considered. 

The an-angenient thus notified to the public had, as a matter of necessity, the 
sanction of the Treasxuy. 

Now, to their amazement, and very natural indignation, manager's, on sending 
up to the Education Office carefully prepared statements, showing by facts and 
figures that the case of some teacher is one in which it would seem ineqrritable 
to have the salary definitely fixed on the basis merely of a three years average, 
receive, in reply, official letters to the effect that no other arrangement is 
possible; that the Commissioners are bound by Treasury rules; that the salaries 
must remain as they are; and that the only hope for the teachers of an improve- 
ment in their income is through some futine addition to their salaries in recogni- 
tion of " continued good service. ” 

It would, manifestly, be nothing short of a fraxxd upon the public if the Com- 
missioners of National Education, having publicly aunouuced their intention of 
deealing exceptionally with cases requiring in equity to be exceptionally dealt 
with, and having obtained the necessary Treasury sanction for their doing so, were 
now to take their stand on the •' provisional” arrangement made at the outset, 
declining to modify it in any case, and declining even to take the trouble to look 
into the circumstances of a case specially submitted to them by a manager for 
equitable consideration. 

The personal characters of the' Commissioners oxight, indeed, to ho a sufficient 
safeguard against the possibility of its being supposed that we had acted in so 
dishonourable and discreditable a fashion. But, on the other hand, there are 
the letters sent out from our Office to managers in all parts of the country, 
luforramg them that this precisely is the stand that w-e have taken up. 

As a matter of fact, there is not one word of tnith in the statements thus made 
m official form. We have not refused, and we have not the faintest idea of 
refusing, to consider on their merits the cases equitably requiring such con- 
sideration. As I have already sufficiently implied, this particular matter has 
not as yet reached the stage when it could be even submitted to the Board for 
consideration. 

I can only appeal, then, to my correspondents who have written to me in such 
numbers ou this subject, to pay no heed to the disquieting letters that have 
reached them in reference to it from the Office. I must ask them, also, to take 
my statement of the cise in the public Press as a sufficient reply to the letters 
which they have personally addressed to me. 

Faithfully yours. 


^ WILLIAM J. WALSH, 

Archbishop of Dublin. 

ought, perhaps, to add that, as regards the re-adjustment of teachers' 
salaries, there is ou public record a statement recently made in the House ot 
Commons by the Chief Secretary, in answer to a question of Mr Thomas 
0 Donnell s. That statement puts it beyond question, not only that the “ provi- 
sional” salaries, as at present paid, are “provisional” only, but that in those 
cases m which it would be inequitable to fix the salaries permanently on the 
present prov^onal” basis of the three years’ average, the addition made to 
the salaries will he retrospective, that is to say, it will be paid as from the date 
When the payment of the present “provisional” salaries began, namely the 


beginning of the April-June quarter of 1900. 


W.J.W. 
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ffiEMORANDTJM EOE EESIDENT COMMISSIONEE. 

Ill reference to the charges made against this Department in the Public 
Press, to which you have called my attention, I beg to submit the following 
statement : — 

These charges are in effect (I) that when certain Managers of Schools 
wrote to the Secretaries c<-nnplaining of unfair treatment of particular Teachers 
in regard to their claims for increased payment or higher Salaries than those 
provisionally awarded them, they received from the Education Office letters 
that would lead any Manager or Teacher to think that the case in which he 
was interested had been dealt with by the Board— whereas the matter com- 
plained of had never been before the Commissioners for consideration — and 
the supposed action of the Board in applying their New Buies involved, what, 
in such case, would be, a very grievous hardship ; (2) that the provisional 
nature of the grants of Salary to the Teachers was disregarded by the Office, 
and carefully prepared statements of Managers, applying for special treat- 
ment, practically ignored : and (3) that there was not one word of truth in 
those official communications, which, it is stated, were written without 
authority, and misrepresented the intentions of the Commissioners. 

I believe, in my capacity of Financial Assistant Secretary, I am the Official 
most concerned in this matter, as upon me for the past twelve months prin- 
cipally devolved the unpleasant duty of replying to the vast correspondence 
from Managers and Teachers, evoked during the protracted process of change 
from the Old to the New System of payments. 

The communications in question, officially declining to comply with 
Managers’ requests, or refusing to hold out to the Teachers an illusive hope 
of adclitional payment, were issued only in cases where the claims made were 
manifestly not of such a.n exceptional character as ^would, in my opinion, 
justify you in recommending the Board to accede to those requests. I beg, 
i-esped'iully, to maintain that I was fully warranted in the course of action 
thus taken by me, in at once disposing of all unsubstantial claims. No good 
object could have been attained by specially submitting these very numerous 
claims to the Boai'd, and their consideration in detail by the Commissioners 
would have resulted in a complete block of the financial work of the Depart- 
ment. Acting as I did, as the officer representing the Commissioners in 
financial matters, I hold that I acted in accordance with my duty in saying to 
certfiin of these eluimants that the Board could not grant their applications. 

For the satisfaction of the different Members of the Board, I deem it necessary 
to explain my position in regard to the work of the Department : — 

During the many years that I have acted as Financial Assistant Secretary, 
I have constantly kept close to the Rules of the Commissioners, as interpreted 
by the continued practice of the Office ; by the regulations laid down by the 
Resident Commissioner ; by the precedent cases that have from time to time 
received the sanction of the Board ; and by the decisions of the Audit Office 
and the Treasury. 

I do not pretend to be infallible in my judgment of cases, and therefore in 
all important matters I consult the Secretaries or the Resident Commissioner ; 
and when any serious remonstrance against a decision is received I submit the 
case again. If the matter appears to go beyond my jurisdiction the case is 
resei-\'ed for the final decision of the Board. 

On my appointment as Financial Assistant Secretary, my duties were dedned 
by the Board, and certain powers were then delegated to me, acting under the 
immediate direction of the Resident Commissioner (who is the Accounting 
Officer) which constituted me the special guardian of the expenditure of the 
public money cyranted to the Commissioners. Among the duties assigued to 
me by the Order of May, 1892, to which I refer, the following are specified 

“ lY To be the interpreter of the Rules and Regulations in respect to 
payments of Salaries, Results-fees, &c.. to the Auditors and 
Clerks of the Inspection Department; and to see that the 
payments and receipts of the Agricultural Schools and Model 
Schools, and the payments to the several Training Colleges 
are in accordance with the Regulations and conditions. 
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“ XVII. To watcli the progress of the expenditure under each sub-head, 
and bring specially to tlie notice of the Resident Gom- 
missioner, for representation to the Board, any action taken 
or expense incurred which will cause, or tend to cause, an 
excess beyond the provisions of the sub-heads.” . 

“ XVIII To call the attention of the Eesident Commissioner, for 
representation to the Board, to any measure which may have 
the effect hereafter of creating a new charge on the public 
funds, in order that the Treasury may be informed. 

I have, therefore, always to act under a sense of great responsibility, 
keepiuv in view the decisions of the Audit Office and the Treasury ; and wliilsc 
anxioul to deal liberally with the Teachers, I have very often to refuse to 
allow payment in cases where the Rules forbid. 

According to the laws under which the Ednoatiou Grant is administered, it 
is necessary for me to submit to the Eesident Commisaouer Finance cases 
involving payment of additional money, and if in his opinion the cases should 
go before tlie Board, he so directs. 

It would simply be impossible to carry on the vast business of the 
Department if the details of work were not almost entirely left by the 
Commissioners to the Executive Officers appointed and paid to carry out the 
decisions of the Board. 

No iiei-son outside this Office could have any idea of the enormous pressure 
of woi^ daily which the responsible Officers have had to beaiy during the 
past twelve months — carrying out in effect two Codes ; and it must be 
remembered that although the New Rules were nominallv in force from the 
1st Api’il, 1900, yet the complete or final Code of Regulations was not issued 
until March, 1901. During the transition period many difficulties arose and 
had to be got over somehow ; most of the complaints from Managers, however, 
where they seemed to be reasonable, were met by pointing out that all 
payments made 'for the time being were only 

It is quite apparent that in consequenc-e of the announcement of the 
temporary nature of the arrangements which had to be made during 1900, 
and the promise of revision ot incomes held out by the Circular ot October 
last, many of the Teachers conceived that they should be ].»aid at a higher 
rate of salary than was awarded in the first instance, and thoug’ht they had only 
to ask for it and an increase would be gi'anted. Hence, when the salaries 
provisionally paid to them fell below their expectations, the Department was 
flooded with correspondence — often of a very objectionable character- 
demanding higher payments, according to their own estimates or their 
Manao-ers’ views of the value of the work in their Schools. I have gone 
through the whole of this immense correspondence, and, with fhe exception 
of about three hundred eases, which are reserved for the special consideratoin 
of the Board, I found that the benefit of the Regulations had been fully 
extended to the Teachers. 


The correspondence in question had reference principaUv to two heads : — 

(1) The amount of the Equivalent Grant given in lieu of Results Fees ; and 

(2) The amount provisionally granted as Consolidated Salary. 

As regards the first, I may point out that as no Results Examinations were 
held after the 31st March, 1900, no precise estimate of the money value of 
the Teachers’ work for the Results Year could be had. Instead of Results 
Fees we gave an “ Equivalent Grant” determined for the year 1900 by the 
average eaimings of the Teachers. This average in the vast majority of the 
Schools turned out to be higher than the amount of the fees, &c., gained by 
the staff" in the last year of the Results System; and it is now ascertained that 
the amount of Equivalent Grant actually paid for 1900-1 exceeded the corres- 
ponding payments of the preceding year by several thousand pounds. 


As regards the award of the Consolidated Salary provisionally fixed what 
happened was this ; — 

It was originally proposed by the Commissioners to give Teachers the 
option of choosing between a payment based upon their average receipts for 
three years, or their last year’s payments ; but by letter dated the 8th 
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January, 1900, the Treasury refused to sanction that proposal; and on the 
31st January, 1900, the Comiaissioners wrote to the Treasury stating that — 
“ As a general rule Teachers will be required to accept payment on a three 
years’ average, and it will only be in very exceptional cases that Teachers will 
be permitted to choose the last year’s actual figures.” 


The Provisional Income of each Teacher was, therefore, based upon his or 
her annual average emoluments, under the Old Regulations, from State 
sources, for the three years ended 31st March, 1900 (Rule 36ct) ; but special 
provision was made by Rules 40 and 43 to secure existing Teachers against 
loss of income in the future through the operation of any exceptional depres- 
sion or abnormal circumstance that might have made the three years’ average 
an unfair standard of payment. With this view the Office was directed by 
an Order (of the Resident Commissioner) dated 1st June, 1900, to act upon 
a very liberal plan in computing the Consolidated, Salaries of the Teachers. 
(See Rules appended, page 4.) 

The result of these arrangements (for some of which no direct sanction has 
even yet been given by the Treasury) made by the Department in favour 
of the Teachers, has been that, with few exceptions, the amounts of Consoli- 
dated Grants provisioncdly awarded were in reality the highest that could^ 
within the limits of the Regulations, he given. The exceptional^ cases 
referred to, where the Teachers have established a prima fade claim for 
reconsideration, are at present in preparation, to be submitted for the final 
decision of the Board. 

In this connection, with regard to the discretionary power of the Board, I 
beg leave to point out that the passage in the notification to Managers and 
Teachers issued in October, 1900, viz. : — 

“ Cases in which the Commissioners may deem it inequitable to fix the 
future incomes of the Teachers on the basis of their average incomes for 
the past three years, will be specially considered,” 
is not repeated in the Rules finally approved by the Treasury. There is, 
apparently, substituted for it another Rule (43)— 

“ Cases in which, in the judgment of the Commissioners, any of_ the 
Rules in Section III. would operate inequitably, will be specially 
considered,” 


which has hy no means received the unqualified sanction of the Tre^my ; for 
whilst approving the New Buies generally the Tre^ury objected to Rule 
43, and with reference thereto wrote to the Board on the 20th March, 1901 

“With regard to Rule 43, by which the Commissioners reserve the 
power to consider specially any case of Principal and Assistant Teachers 
appointed prior to 1st August, 1900, in which the New Rules may be 
held to operate inequitably, their Lordships must stipulate that no 
Teacher shall be regarded as entitled to an increase of salary merely on 
account of the introduction of the New System. 

' This stipulation will, I have no doubt, be rigidly enforced by the Audit 
Ofifioe. 

Peimit me in conclusion to say. that having worked so hard to carry throng 
thf troublesome detaUs of the New System of payments, I could not but M 
pained on finding myself publicly accused of wrong-domg and untruthfelness, 
Sut having geen afford an opportunity of defence or explanation. 


P. YOUNG. 

Financial Assistant Secretary. 


Education Office, 
14th June, 1901. 


B 
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RULES EOR OFFICE GUIDANCE. 

Annual Incomes undbe New System. 

1. Fix annual income for 1900-1 on the basis of the average income from 
Public Sources (including rates in Contributory Unions) for the three years 
ended on 31st March, 1900, in case such average income is greater than what 
would have been the normal income for 1900-1, had the old rules continued 
in operation. 

2. Fix the annual income for 1900-1 on the basis of what would have been 
the normal income under the old rules, should the latter be muoh greater 
than the average income. 

3. The normal income of a Teacher under the old regulations would consist 
of ; — 

(a.) (1) A foil year’s Class Salary or Salary, as warranted by the 
average attendance, and by the position of the Teacher, 
whether as Principal, Assistant, Workmistress, &c. ; or 
(2) A full year’s capitation payment at the approved rate. 

(&.) 20 per cent, increase on Class Salary or Salary, or 35. 6c?. per head 
increase on approved capitation rate, in cases warranted under 
the Fourth Schedule to the Irish Education Act of 1892. 

(c.) A full year’s bonus in the case of Assistants entitled to it under the 
Irish Education Act of 1892. 

(d.) A full year’s Good Service or Supplemental Salary (in case of 
Teachers entitled to same). 

(e.) A full year’s Residual Grant (average). 

{f.) A full year’s Results Fees (average) 

(p'.) A full year’s Customs and Excise Grant (average). 

{h). A full year’s Gratuities, where payable (average). 

4. Fines and temporary depressions in classification, owing to misconduct, 
&C., are to be considered as non-existent in calculating the normal income of 
& teacher. Of course, in calculating the actual average income they must be 
taken mto account, as tending to lower such average. (But see Rule 2). 

5. Permanent depressions in classification, or permanent payment at a rate 
lower than a Teacher’s Class Salary, owing to insufficient average attendance 
must, however, be considered in estimating the normal income. 

6. In calculating average incomes under any head for broken periods, 
convert the payments by proportion into amounts receivable for a period of 
36 months, and divide by 3. 

7. In the case of a Teacher appointed for the first time who has never 
received Results Fees, make an estimate on the average Results Fees paid for 
the last three years in the School to which appointed. 

8. In the case of entirely new schools with Teachers appointed for the first 
time, base the Results Fees on an average of 85 . ( + 35. Id. C. and E. Grant) 
per head on the average attendance. 

9. In fixing incomes a fraction of £1 should be considered as equal to £1. 

10. If any difficulties arise not met by preceding Rules, submit case 
specially. 

By Order, 

p ^ P. YOUNG. 

Education Office, 

June, 1900. 

N.B. — ^In addition to the foregoing the Staff got directions to count the 
amount of Contributory Union Rates received by the schools as if the money 
had been paid by the State and add it to the Teachers’ incomes, 

P. Y. 

13 / 6 / 01 . 
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£xtr6^ts from Minutes of the Proceedings of the Com- 
missioners of National Education at their Meeting 
on Tuesday, 25th June, 1901. 

Present : 

Edmund G. Dease, Esq., I>.l. 

Sir Malcolm J. Inglis, j.p. 

Sir Percy K. Grace, Bart., d.l. 

James Morell, Esq. 

Bight Hon. C. Palles, Lord Chief Baron. 

Sir Bowland Blennerhassett, Bart., d.e. 

His Honor Judge Shaw. 

Bev. Hamilton B. Wilson, d.d. 

William B. J. Molloy, Esq., j.p. 

Edward Dowden, Esq,, ll.d., d.c.l. 

Bev. John Henry Bernard, n.n., f.t.o.d. 

Bight Hon. Mr. Justice Gibson. 

Anthony Traill, Esq., ll.d., m.d., s.p.t.c.d. 

W. J. M. Starkie, Esq., M.A., litt.d., Besident Commissioner. 

P. E. Lemass, 

Secretary in Attendance. 


The Chair is taken by Edmund G. Dease, Esq., d.l., and, on his vacating 
it, by James Morell, Esq. 

The Minutes of the previous day’s proceedings having been submitted, the 
Besident Commissioner makes a statement in regard to letters he has received 
from the Archbishop of Dublin and from the Lord Chief Baron, in which 
exception is taken to the Minutes on Cases I. and II. 

After discussion, 

Sir Malcolm J. Inglis moves that the Minutes as printed be signed. 

The Lord Chief Baron moves the following amendment : — 


I move an amendment that the views referred to in the Minute be 
stated explicitly, and further that Mi'. Young be directed for the 
future to send out the Circular settled by the Besident Commis- 
sioner. 

On a division being taken on the Lord Chief Baron’s amendment, the 
following is the result : — 


For. 

Sir Percy Grace. 
Mr. Morell. 

Lord Chief Baron. 
Bev. Dr. Wilson. 
Mr. Molloy. 


Against. 

Mr. Dease. 

Sir Malcolm J. Inglis. 
Sir B. Blennerhassett. 
Judge Shaw. 

Professor Dowden. 
Bev. Dr. Bernard. 

Dr. Starkie. 

Dr. Traill. 

8 


The Lord Chief Baron’s amendment is therefore lost. 

(Mr. Justice Gibson is not pi'esent when this vote is taken.) ^ 

Sir Malcolm J. Inglis’s motion is then adopted, and the Minutes as 
printed are signed by the Chairman accordingly. 
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Extracts from Minutes of the Proceedings of the Commissioners of 
National Education at their Meeting on Tuesday, 2nd July, 
1901. 


Present : 

Edmund G. Dease, Esq., d.l. 

Sir Malcolm J. Inglis, j.p. 

Sir Henry Bellingham, Bart., b.l. 

'Rev. Henry Evans, n.n. 

Bev. Hamilton B. Wilson, d.d. 

William B. J. Molloy, Esq., j.p, 

Bev. John Henry Bernard, d.d., F.T.aD. 

Bight Bev. Mervyn Archdall, d.d., Bishop of Killaloe. 

Anthony Traill, Esq., ll.d., m,d., s.p.t.c.d. 

W. J. M. Starkie, Esq., m.a., litt.d., Besident Commissioner. 

A. B. Hamilton, 
Secretary in Attendance, 


After the signing of the Minutes, Secretary reads letter (1:7: 01) 
from Most Rev. W. J. Walsh, d.d., Archbishop of Dublin, in 
which he submits a statement with reference to the Minutes 
respecting the first and second items of the official Programme^ of 
business for Tuesday, 18th June, 1901. 

Mr. W. B. J. Molloy moves : — 

That the letter of His Grace Archbishop Walsh, of 1st July 
be, as requested by him, entered on the Minutes of the 
Board. 

Bev. Dr. Bernard moves : — That Mr. Molloy’s motion be amended 
by an addition. 

After a statement by the Resident Commissioner, and a prolonged 
discussion, the amendment is withdrawn, and the Chairman puts 
Mr. Molloy s motion, which is passed unanimously. 

Bev. Dr. Bernard then moves : — 

That the Board, while entering the Archbishop’s letter on their 
Minutes, at His Grace’s request, desire to place beside it 
their dissent from His Grace’s statement that an ‘^agree- 
ment” was arrived at by the Board of June 18, as to the point 
marked I. in His Grace’s letter. No such Resolution as to 
conduct of the Financial Secretary, as is indicated by 
His Grace, was passed by the Commissioners ; nor was any 
such censure on that Officer approved formally or informally 
by the Board of J une 1 8. The Commissioners do not feel it 
to be necessary or desirable to criticise the Archbishop's 
letter on other points, but they are not to be taken as agree- 
ing with His Grace s sentiments because they do not explicitly 
state that they dissent from them. 

The motion is put by the Chairman and passed. Mr. Molloy desires 
to be recorded as dissenting. 

Sir Malcolm J. ;bglis suggests that a reply should be drawn up, and 
the Kesident Commissioner undertakes to prepare a full statement 
01 the case for the information of the Commissioners. 
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The letter of His Grace Most Kev. Dr. Walsh., Archbishop of 
Dublin, is as follows : — 

(Copy). 

A'chbishop’s House, Dublin, 

lai Julyy 1901. 

Gentlemen, 

L tS ' I have to trouble you to put before the CoTumiasioners of National Education at as 
early a date as convenient the following statement : — 

The first and second items of the Official “ Programme of business " for Tuesday, 
the 18th of the last month, are these : — 

I. — Memorandum addressed to Resident Commissioner by Financial Assistant 

Secretary, in reference to letters from His Grace the Most Rev. Dr. 
"Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin, which have appeared recently in the 
public Press. 

(Cuttings from NeAyspapera and Copy of Memorandum enclosed). 

II. — Notice of motion by the Archbishop of Dublin : — I will move that the 

Resident Commissioner be requestal, in any cases that may have come 
•—or may come — under his notice, of letters sent out from the Office by 
any of our Officials, incorrectly stating any rule of the Board, to direct 
the Official who has signed any such letter to write to the pei-son to whom 
it has been addressed — as Av.as directed to be done in the case of the letter 
of 25 : 4 : 01, to the Secretary of the Gaelic Leagne — infor min g him that 
the letter is to be regarded as withdrawn on the score of inaccuracy, and 
substituting for it a letter written strictly in accordance with the Rules 
of tlie Board. 

^ William J. Walsh, 

Archbishop of Dublin. 


As is shown by the printed Minutes of the meeting held on that day, it was agreed , 
“after a statement by the Resident Commissioner,” “to consider cases I. and II. 
together.” 

Then, “ after a statement by the Archbishop of Dublin and subsequent discussion ’ ’ 
certain things were agreed to. After which the Minute correctly adds that I then 
witlidrew my motiou. 

It was obvious to me that ray motion could not be accepted by the Boai*d, as the 
Resident Commissioner in his statement had informed us that the adoption of the 
course pi*oposed in the motion would make the working of the Office all but impossible. 
But, however this might be, I should have felt bound to move the motion, and have 
it negatived on a division, if the satisfactory agreement in view of which I withdi*ew 
it had not been come to. 

I mention all this to explain why it is that I attach very gi’eat importance to the 
appearance on the Minutes of a complete statement of the points of the agreement 
that was andved at, in view of which my motion was withdrawn- 


These were three : — 

I. — That the Financial Assistant Secretary should be informed that the view 
taken by him of his official duties, as stated in his printed Memorandum 
to the Resident Commissioner, was incorrect, and that he was not justified 
in taking the course which in that Memorandum he “ maintained ” that 
he was justified in taking, namely, keeping back from the consideration 
of the Oommissionei's, and deciding on his own authority, cases in which 
special consideration by the Commissioners was claimed under Role 43, 

IL— That theTinancml Assistant Secretary should be directed, in replying to any 
such claims in future, to send to the applicant, not the form of reply which 
he had been in the habit of sending, but the form which had been drawn 
up for him some months ago by the Resident Commissioner, and which he 
had then been directed by the Resident Commissioner to send in ah such 
cases. 

III. — That there should be sent out, this month, to all Teachers and Managers, 
with the orders for payment of the Teachers’ salaries for the quarter 
ending on the 30th of June, a statement that the Commissioners have 
power to consider specially cases in which, in their judgment, any of the 
new Rules from 36 to 42 inclusive, would operate inequitably, and that, 
as regards oases in which such consideration had already been claimed, 
none of those cases had as yet been considered by the Commissioners. 

Of these three points, the first is stated in the Minute in such a way as to be 
intelligible only to those who were pi*esent at the meeting, and consequently, I beg to 
submit, not so as to serve the purpose of a Minute, which is, to furnish an intelligible 
permanent record of the action of the Board. 
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The second of the three point? of the agreement is altogether omitted from the 
Minute. 

The third is somewhat incorrectly stated in it. A particniax way of ^making the 
contemplated notification to the Managers and the Teachers is mentioned in the 
Minute, not necessarily identical with that which was agreed to at the Board. _ But I 
have become aware that the notification has already been made in a form giving full 
effect to what was agreed to. 

In reference to this third point, however, I would add that the Minute refers to 
“ the Department ” as the authority by which the Teachers’ salaries are to be fixed, — 
an expression which, I submit, is open to criticism. 

In a letter to the Kesident Commissioner, explaining that it would he impossible 
for me to be present at last Tuesday’s meeting as I had an ofBcial binding engagement 
elsewhere, I informed him that, in my opinion, the Minute of the agreement in view 
of which I had withdrawn my motion needed correction. 

I observe that, at that meeting, an effort was made by the Lord Chief Baron to 
have the Minute corrected, and that the Chief Baron’s motion was rejected on a 
division. 

As the Board thus decided that the Minute was not to be corrected, I do not think 
of suggesting that any correction should now be made of it. I would ask, however, 
that this letter of mine be recorded on the Minutes of the Board as my person^ 
protest. In doing so, I should state that, even if my resignation of my place on the 
feoard had before this been formally accepted by the Lord Lieutenant, I should con- 
sider that it was quite open to me to send in my protest for insertion, as the matter 
referred to concerned me personally, and had occurred whilst I was still a member of 
the Board. But I may at the same time state that my resignation has not yet, as a 
matter of fact, been accepted, owing [probably to His Excellency’s absence fr^m 
Ireland. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Toim fmthfol servant, 

William J. Walsh, 

Archbishop of Dublin. 
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Extract from “Freeman’s Journal/’ 1st July, 1901.’ 


NATIONAL EDUCATION OFFICE. 


ARCHBISHOP’S RESIGNATION, 


AN UNATITHORISED CIRCULAR TO CONVENT SCHOOLS 


AN ASTOUNDING STATE OF THINGS. 


A PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY THE ONLY REMEDY. 

In reference to the announcement published on Saturday morning that His Grace 
the Archbishop had resigned his position, as member of the Boai-d of National 
Education, a representatiTe of the Evening Telegraph called at the Archbishop’s 
house in the course of the forenoon, and was received by His Grace, who, in the course 
of a conversation, explained that he has found it impossible to continue any longer 
connected “ with the place or with its work.” “ I am at length forced,” said the 
Archbishop, “ to decline to hear any share of the responsibihty involved in it, and I 
have taken the only course open to me — ^resignation. The Oommissioners, indeed, 
know nothing, or next to nothing, of what is going on in the OfBce, although, of course, 
nothing that is done there can be vaKd, or ought to be done at all, except in so far as 
it is done under their authority. I cannot take the view that want of knowledge of 
what goes on absolves me as a Commissioner from the responsibility of it, especially 
when the knowledge of some extraordinary piece of mismanagement and blundering 
•comes to me from time to time through the complaints of Teachers and of Managers. 

I recently directed public attention to one very shocking case, or set of cases.” 

” That, your Grace, was about the letters sent out from the Office saying that the 
Boai*d was bound by hard and fast Tr^sury rules, and could not regulate the 
Teachers’ salaries on equitable lines, as it had publicly undertaken to do T 

“ Yes, saying that the rale about taking the average payments of the last three 
years was a fixed one, although the Commissioners had publicly pledged themselves in 
their New Rules to give special consideration to cases in which that principle would 
work inequitably.” 

“ A story has been circulated that those letters were fully authorised, that they 
were sent out by the officials, acting under the direct authority of the Treasury, 
independently of the Board 1 ” 

“ So I understand, but anyone of common intelligence ought co be able to see that 
the story is a mere fiction, It is a very stupid fiction. There is no authority in any 
-official independent of the authority of the Board. ;Those letters were simply 
imauthoinsed. But that set of cases is only a sample, an illustration of the state of 
confusion in which the place now is.” 

“ Your Grace has not directed attention to any other cases or class of cases. Those 
that you referred to were probably the worst 1 ” 

“ I should not like to commit myself to the statement that they were the worst. 
What would you think of a document being sent out from the Office, in the name of 
one of oui’ Secretaries, his name being placed at the foot of it, without any authorisa- 
tion from him, and even without his knowledge? That has recently occurred. To 
make the matter worse, the document is a circular. I have a copy of it here, given to 
me by the Sister Superior of a Convent National School in Dublm, to whom it was 
sent from the Office. As it is a circular, I presume that copies of it were sent to the 
Convent National Schools generally throughout the country, or, at any rate, to many 
of them. I have spoken only of the unauthorised use of the name of one of the two 
Secretaries, but the document, in fact, was signed, or purported to be signed, by both. 
I know that this was done without the aixthorisation of one of the two, I have 
been informed and believe that it was done without the authority of either. 

“ Was the circulai’ in itself objectionable?” 

“Decidedly. It is a circular so strangely drawn up that, if it had been submitted to 
the Secretaries for signature, their plain duty would have been, instead of signing it, 
to Older it to be cancelled. The main statement in it is put in such a form as to be 
simply nonsensical I have no idea of who drew it up. But, on the face of it, it m\^t 
have been drawn up by some one incapable of understanding a very plain rule of the 
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Commissioners which it purported to apply, the rule regarding the rate of the Capita- 
tion Grant payable to the school. As the tiling is put in the circular, there is no way 
of making out from it what the rate of payment is, and consequently no means of 
checking the correctness of the bulk sum which the circular states is the sum payable. 
The ‘rate’ is said to be so many hundred pounds. It is a most absurd document. 
But the absurdity of it, bad as that is, is, in a sense, a far less serious matter than the 
other point. Here is a matter which from its natm’e has to be treated os a matter of 
primary importance. It is to go out from the Office duly attested by the two 
Secretaries. And then, without a particle of authorisation, as I have explained, the 
nam^ of those responsible officials are coolly attached to the document, no one outside 
the Office knowing by whom this gross impropriety is perpetrated. The case, no 
doubt, is made far worse by the fact that the document to which the names of those 
gentlemen are attached is of the character that I have described.” 

“ And is there no remedy 1” 

“ Until yesterday, I was of opinion that I might be able, by dint of hai-d work, to 
succeed in getting things set right from within. But several things occurred yestei"- 
day, or came to my knowledge yesterday, that convinced me I ivas mistaken. One of 
these, in one sense tlie most important, I am debarred from disclosing. I have it 
under the official heading, “ Private and Confidential,” and I am not going to disclose 
information thus communicated to me. But this is my own concern. I am convinced 
now that any effort of mine to work out a reform from within would be fruitless. 
The evil can only be dealt with from without. Parliament will have to look to it 
sooner or later; and I would say the sooner the better. I can have nothing more to 
do with the Education Office or its work, except, of course, in giving evidence before a 
Commission of Inquiry into the condition and working of the place, if such an inquiry 
is held — that is, if it is held in the light of day, in the presence of the public and of 
the Press. In the circumstances, I could have no confidence in any piivate inquiry, 
and I would not waste my time in attending it.” 

“ There has been of late, I think, a claim put forward for the holding of such an 
inquiry 1 ” 

“ yes. I have seen it in one of the teachera’ joiu-naJs. But tJiat, I think, was 
chiefly in reference to one special department in the Office — a source of much trouble, 
one might say persecution, to the teacher's — the Book Store. The Book Store is kept 
up at considerable expense to the public, lo facilitate the supplying of books and school 
requisites to the teachers. In this year’s Estimates I find over £1,300 set down for it 
in salaries and wages, and £3,000 besides for charges such as the packing and carriage 
of books. II' worked on even moderately satisfactory or business-like lines, the Book 
Store would be a useful institution, really helpful to the teachers. But, as it is 
worked, and as it has been worked for some years past, it is a disgi’ace and a 
If it was kept up for the purpose of irritating the poor teachers, and worrying them out 
of ail patience, it need not be w'orked otherwise than as it is.” 

“ Tour Grace knows of individnal cases in wliich the machinery of it has broken, 
down 1 ” 

Far more than I could count. Of courae, each individual case is a matter of only 
a few shillings or even pence. But shDlings, and even pence, are of consideration to 
many a poor teacher. Then the cases are most numerous. The thing is notorious. 
Take one example. A teacher whom T know personally has been trying, off and on, 
for the last five years to to get a particular map. It is marked on official form 
known as the Eequisition List as a map of the locality— the small Oi'dnance Map- 
price one s h i l li n g. Somehow it never happens to be ‘ in stock ’ when he sends up 
for it. But he is a highly intelligent man. He knows the great value of such a map 
in intelligent teaching, and he keeps on sending and sending. The results are amusing. 
On one occasion they sent him, instead of the map, a shilling’s worth of copy-books 
which he did not want at all. On another occasion they simply kept his shDlin® and 
sent him nothing for it. There was a correspondence, of course. I think got 
bis shilling back in the end. But he has never succeeded in getting the map, though 
he has sent for it again and again. The one thing caiTied out with regularity in that 
department of the Office is that the money has to be sent in advance. This sending 
of the money in advance would not be mudi of a hardship if the books and other 
tilings, by the sale of which in the school the teacher is to get refunded for the outlay, 
came within a reasonable time. But the delays are simply intolerable, not only weeks! 
but months, too frequently intervene before the order is cai-ried out.” 

“ It seeme very scandalous. Why have not the teachers made more noise about it t 
They have the name of being rather fond of ventilating their grievances ?” 

“ Some of them have said to me that they have long since given up the Book 
Store and its doings as hopeless. But here is another specimen. A feraale teacher 
writes to me, mentioning that she ordered a number of slates, giving me the date of 
the order— it is over six months ago— and she says ‘ I have not received them yet ’ 
That letter came to me within the last week or two. She has been o\it of her money 
all this time. Here is another letter ‘ I ordered books last December. When 
received, they were two shilliags less than the amount of my money order. 1 applied 
for the two shillings when next ordering books. They have neither paid the mmiey 
nor said why they withheld it’ Recently I asked a Nun in charge of a school 
whether she had any difficulty in getting her orders attended to in this famous 
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establishment. ‘ Oh,’ said she, ‘ the Book Store authorities have a simple way of 
saving all trouble iu our case. They have shut us <jut altogether. We can’t get a 
copy of the Requisition List, and so we can’t oitler anything.’ I then asked her had 
she written for it more than once, and she told me that she had written for it at least 
four times. It is no •wonder the teachers should clamour for an inquiry into the 
working of that Department. But, bad as it i.s, it is only a small pai*t of the evil 
that has to be probed vo the root.” 

“ What chance is there of an inquiry doing any good 1” 

“ I really don't know. But I am sure of this, that without au inquiry, and a full 
one, into the 'workiirg of the whole place, no good can he done at all.’’ 

“ Has your Grace anything to complain of in the recent comments of some indi- 
vidual Commissioners on proceedings of the Board!” 

“ I protest most strongly against them. I say irothing on the subject of the Press 
beiirg admitted to the Board-room. But unless we Jiave a full report, such as the 
Press 'U’ould give on important occasions, it is simply intolerable that indiWdual Com- 
irrissroners should go out and put r*eports of their own into circulation. Tliis oue 
proceeding alone would make it impossible for me to remain a member of the Board. 
Othei’S may view the matter ditferently. I have to view it as it strikes myself. 
Then I regai-d it as very improper for a Commissioner who fails iu having effect 
given to his paiticulav views by a vote at the Board, to go out and harangue the 
students in the Commisioners’ Training College, and instil into them ideas of in- 
.subordination by describing the action of the Board in a particular matter as 
‘ reactionary,’ and saying of a particular step taken by his colleagues, not only that 
it was ‘ retrograde,’ but that it was ‘ the most I'etvogi'ade they had biken for a very 
long time.' My practice has always been to defend my colleagues to the beat of my 
ability, whenever I could conscientiously do so, and when I could not, then at all 
eveiits to respect them, abstaining, not merely from offensive criticism of them and 
of their action, but from criticism of any kind, remaining simply silent I have often 
doubted whether in this way certain educational interests loay not have suffered quite 
as much as they may have gained, by my being a member of the Board. At jdl 
events I have now regained my freedom of action, and I must seek to make the 
best use I can of it.” 

" But your Grace surely has not finally severed your connection ■with the 
Board?" 

■' Finally, irrevocably. It is right for me to add that, simply to make it 
impossible for the Lord Lieutenant to do what is not unusual in such cases, — I 
mean, asking to have the resignation reconsidered, — I have taken the most 
unusual cotu'se of having my resignation announced in the newspapers before my 
letter of resignation could reach His Excellency. Nothing could induce me ever 
again to enter the Board-room as a Commissioner. To make this plain, it was 
necessary for me to act in a ■way that would iu other circumstances seem wanting 
of respect. Lord Cadogau, I feel assured, will understand my motive for acting 
as I have done, and will make all necessary allowance for it. I am sure that 
there is uo danger of His Excellency’s ascribing any action of mine in any ■way 
concerning him, whether personally or officially, to anything even bordering on 
discourtesy or disrespect." 


0 
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Extract from “Daily Independent,” 1st July, 1901. 


NATIONAL BOABD. 


ARCHBISHOP’S VIEWS. 


WHY HIS GRACE RESIGNED. 


CONFUSION IN THE OFFICE. 


UNAUTHORISED CIRCULAR TO THE CONVENT SCHOOLS. 


BOOK STORE SCANDAL. 


PUBLIC INQUIRY REQUIRED. 


EFFECT OF HIS RESIGNATION. 


IMPORTANT INTERVIEWS. 


A representative of the “ Evening Herald ” waited upon the Most Rev. Dr. 
Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin, on Saturday, to inquire from His Grace the 
causes which led to the resignation of his position as a member of the Board 
of National Education in Ireland, as announced in that morning’s papers. 
His Grace very kindly explained to the interviewer his reasons for resigning. 
The statement of His Grace is a powerful indictment. It reveals the confusion 
which exists in the office, and makes a convincing case for the public inquiry 
which the Ai-chbishop suggests, into the administration of the affahs of the 
Education Office. 

" The public,” said om- representative in opening the interview, " will be most 
anxious to know the reasons which have induced your Grace to resign your seat 
on the Board of National Education.” 

"You must excuse me,” answered His Grace, "for not going into the matter 
at very great length, as I have just spent a considerable time in giving a detailed 
intei-view to another Press representative. I said to him that I had been forced 
to this conclusion that it is quite hopeless for me to continue my efiorts to work 
out a reform from within, as regards the confusion that prevails in the office 
business, and the embarrassment this brings, both on the managers and teachers.” 
"May I ask,” inquired our representative, "whether the lettem from the 
officials, about which your Grace had occasion to write recently, have had any- 
thing to do with your action in resigning ? ” 

Most certainly,” replied His Grace. " The letters, as I have explained to 
the public, were written without authority. They placed the Commissioners, 
including myself, in a very extraordinary light before the public. And I am not 
satisfied that the case, notwithstanding my exposure of it, will be effectively 
dealt with. I have been asked by the gentleman who has been here just now, 
whether there is any truth in the extraordinary story which has been put into 
circulation to the effect that the letters of which I complained were really 
authorised — ^not authorised by the Board, but by the Treasury, by virtue of 
some authority independent of the Board? As that story is in circulation, I 
may as well now contradict it again. It is simply a fiction. There is no 
authority vested in our officials independent of the Board. The letters to 
which I have been referring were, as I have repeatedly stated, unauthorised.” 

"Is there,” asked our representative, "any other instance of the confusion 
and disorganisation that infl.uenced your Grace’s action? ” 
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* Yes,’' said tlie Archbishop. A very bad case, iu which a circular, ridiculous 
in its terms, and evidently written by someone incapable of interpreting a very 
plain rule of the Commissioners, was sent out from the Office. The names of 
the two secretaries wei’e attached to it to give it authority in the eyes of the 
public, the fact being that the names of these two gentlemen were attached 
to the doctiment without authorisation of any kind from them. The matter 
dealt with in the document is one iu which I, natm-ally, take a special interest. 
It concerns the payments to the Convent Schools. Without going into details, 

1 may say to you that the cii-cular, as it stands, is really nonsensical. It is a 
circular which, I am sure, either of our secretaries, so far fi-om signing it, would 
have ordered to be cancelled if they had seen it.” 

" Would your Grace kindly give me some idea as to the nature of this circular ?” 

“ The circular’,” replied His Grace, “ was drawn rrp to infomi the nuns in 
charge of the vai-ious schools the capitation rate — the rate per head on the 
attendance of the children — at which they wei'e to be paid. There are three 
rates specified in the rule — 25s., 30s., and 35s. a head. This precious document 
informs the nuns of one of our city schools that they are to be paid provisionally 
at the rate of over ^0800 a year — in other words, they are not informed at all 
as to what the rate is — they are told what bulk sum they are to get. It is thus 
made impossible for them to check the accm-acy of the computations of whatever 
bungling official may be responsible for the document, and for sending it out 
in other people’s names. Plainly, in such a case it is most desirable that some 
means of checking the accuracy of the ainoiint mentioned should he given. 
That is the nature of the document. I am strongly inclined, myself, to think 
that the amount mentioned is incorrect ; but thei'e are not sufficient data to 
go ripou, and we must only wait patiently for some remedy to turn rtp.” 

“ What,” queried the interviewer, " would your Grace suggest as the remedy 
for this bad condition of affairs ? ” 

“I am convinced,” answered the Archbishop, “that Parliament will have to 
look to this whole matter, otherwise, I do not believe that it will ever be remedied. 
At all events, I have nothing more to do with it. I would, however, be willing 
to give evidence at any inquiiy that might be held, provided, always, that the 
inquiry be an open, public, one in the presence of the Press.” 

“Is there,” asked the mtei*viewei’, “any other special point in connection 
with the matter which yorir Grace might wish to mention now? ’ 

“Yes,” observed His Grace. “Reference to an inquiry reminds me that 
the teachei-s, for some time past, have been calling out for something of the 
sort, in reference, especially, to one department of the Office, from the action 
of which they su'ffer sadly." When they order books and other National School 
requisites they have to wait, very fx-equently,_ for weeks, and even for mouths, 
before theii’ order is supplied. In the meantime, they ai’e out of their money, 
for the people iu the Book Store insist on the teachers sending up the money 
in advance. I have just been mentioning t6 the gentleman who was here before 
you, one case, iu which a teacher hag been trying, off and on, for the last four 
or five years, to get a shilling map, which is on the official list of requisites 
that can be supplied. On one occasion he got, instead of it, a shiEmg s worth 
of copy-books. Another time they kept his shilling and sent him nothing for 
it. I am not sure whethei* he ever got that shilling back. I dare say he did ; 
but I know there was correspondence about it before it was got back. 

“ Did he ever,” interposed our representative, “ get the map yet?’ 


"Never,” exclaimed His Grace. "Tie usual reply about the map is that 
it is out of stock. I have also mentioned a case of a nun who when I asked 
her. the other day, how she got on with the Book-Store people, showed at once 
that she has long since given up treating the matter seriously. She told me 
that they had taken a very simple way of saving all trouble in her case, for 
Sey wo?t g ve her a requiStiou list. The orders wiU not, it seems, be received 
‘iSLrthey are sent in o\ that list, which is officially supplied for the purpose^ 
I asked her had she written more than once for the list, and she said ttat she 
L"e^ four times-indeed, I think she said five times. She has pven the 
whole thing up in despair. These are a few specimen oases. You can Hge 
from them in what condition of disorganisation that department of the O 
is I do not wonder at the teachers clamouring for a public mqu^, but, of 
course, I tat a much wider view of the case. I think tha 
any use, should he much wider in its range, and should deal with all the dep 

ments that are concerned.” „ , ■. 

T Grace” resumed our representative, “whether you have 

seen“2 reports^ of “e 

Education-one “ " anrilso the editorial comments in the 

tZ ZtenLt raising the question whether these utterances had anything 
to do with your resignation t ” ^ ^ 
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“The answer to that,” said the Ai-chbishop, “would be that I cannot say 
that the two proceedings to which you refer were really the determining causes 
of my resignation. I would have resigned in any case, as I was unwilling to 
continue in a position involving an expenditure, which was really to no purpose, 
of time and energj' that might otherwise be more usefully expended. The 
question may be a speculative one, but I believe, if it is worth going into the 
matter, that, even if there bad been nothing else in the case, those two pro- 
ceedings alone would have determined me to resign. Let the Press, if it is 
judged advisable, be admitted to the Boardroom; but in the absence of an 
authentic report, such as the Press or some similar agency woiild supply, I 
regard it as intolerable that any Commissioner should make public, even m 
detail, proceedings that are essentialy private and confidential, as the pro- 
ceedings of the Board are stated to be, on all our official papers. I w-ould not 
continue a member of any Board in which I might be placed in the necessity 
from day to dav, of having to come out, and correct inaccurate or imperfect 
statements about matters on which I had acted. As to the other incident to 
which you refer. I think it deserves to be reprobated quite as strongly. It is 
hard to expect that students in a college which is under the direct management 
of the Commissioners, should* have the respect which students of any college 
should have for the authority placed over them, if one of our body, presiding 
at their college meeting, stigmatises his colleagues as reactionary, and their 
action on a particular matter as not only retrogi-ade, but as ' the most retro- 
grade step they had taken for a very long time.’ That, cei-taiuly, is not the 
way in which a member of any body of gentlemen should speak of Ins colleapes, 
simply because they differed in view with him, and because he failed to have 
effect given to his own view by the ordinary method of having it adopted by 
a majority of votes at the Board.” 

Our representative's last question was: “Woiild there be any possibility of 
your Grace reconsidering your decision to resign? ” 

"None whatever,” replied His Grace emphatically. “I have ah-eady made 
it known that, to prevent all possibility of any request being made to me to 
reconsider my decision, 1 took the unusual course of having my resignation 
announced in two of the morning papers some hours before my letter of resig- 
nation could reach the Lord Lieutenant. In other circumstances I feel quite 
confident His Excellency would ask me to reconsider it. Such a request is the 
one thing that could possibly have made any impression upon me, and it will 
be quite understood that I have purposely taken the course of pubh.slnng my 
.resignation before communicating it to His Excellency, in order to make such 
a request impossible. I do not know whether there is any stronger way of 
stating that the matter is finally and iiTevocably determined ; but if there is 
auch a way, you will understand me now as expressing myself in that sense.” 

The interview then came to an end. 
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Extract from “Daily Independent,” 3rd July, 1901- 


national BOARD. 
ARCHBISHOP’S POSITION. 
CHAOS IN THE OFFICE. 
DUTY OF COMMISSIONERS. 
FIXING THE RESPONSIBILITY. 
THE OFFICE, NOT THE BOARD. 
AN INQUIRY OBLIGATORY. 
LETTER FROM HIS GRACE. 


To THE Editor " Independent and Nation.” 


Archbishop’s House, Dublin, 

2nd July, 1901. 


Dear Sir — K indly afford me an opportunity of pointing out througli your 
columns that a distinction which it is of vital importance to keep in view m 
relation to the work of National Education in Ireland is being altogether lost 
sight of. I mean the distinction, surely a very obvious one, between the National 
Education Board and the Office in which the work that is supposed to he directed 
and controlled by that Board is carried on. 


I see from the reports in all our Dublin morning newspapers of the Speaker s 
statements yesterday afternoon in the House of Commons, that he repeatedly 
referred to statements made that “ the Board " was in a state of confi^ion. Now 
I observe that the question put hy Mr. Redmond drew the distinction between 
the Board and the Office very clearly. His question was, whether attention had 
been called to my published statement, that it was the state of confusion and 
chaos ejcisting in “ the Office ” that had led to my resignation. 

The datinction, as I have said, is of vital importance. Since I became a 
member of the Board in 1895, I have never, outside the Board-room, _ criticised 
the Board or its action in any matter, great or small. _ When I found it assailed 
or criticised in any matter as to which I could defend its action, I have defe^ed 
it to the best of my ability. When I could nob defend it I remamed silent. Tto 
is how I have always understood my honourable obligation as a member of such a 
Board. Others, as it now appears, take a widely different view of the duty of a 
Commissioner of National Education. That is their affair, not mine. 


But the case of the Office is an essentially different one. Our officials 
for one definite purpose, and for that only— to carry out the work aesi^ed to them 
by the Board, either by some definite instruction directing them what to do m 
some individual case, or by general_ rulings which they are to apply m detail, 
according as cases to which those rulings are applicable arise. 

It is not the duty of any of our officials, and it is in no way wiihm the rights 
of any of them, to take it upon themselves to decide matters as to which aey 
have received io instructions, or as to which they have received mstructions 
which they choose to disregard. Neither can it be anylhmg but a poss violatiim 
of official duty, to say nothing of civil rights, for any of our officios to 
without their sanction and without their knowlidge, the names of the Secreteries 
of the Board— the recognised organs of communication between the Board Md the 
nublic— to a very stupidly-drafted circular, the responsihility of the authorship 
of which any intelligent and competent official would be alow to incur. 
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Such thiags, when they occur, are, as I view such matters, highly indicative of 
confusion and chaos. But confusion, and chaos in the Office is a very different 
thing from confusion and chaos at the Boaxd. It can be no breach of confidence 
for me to say that, during the six yearn and more for which I was a member of 
tbe Board, I never saw the slightest approach to anything of the kind there. 
The Board may be in the dark as to what is going on. It certainly it not in. 
confusion. 

I am told that before any heed is given to my suggestion of an inquiry I must 
be more specific. I am, it seems, to tell the public not only what chai-ge I make, 
but against whom I make it. 

It is impossible to be more specific than I have been. I have distinctly and 
publicly stated that, in a mattei’ of great importance, some one, occupying no 
doubt a position of some responsibility — it is inconceivable that an ordinary 
clerk working at a desk or at a typewriter could have done such a thing — used, 
TTithout their sanction or their knowledge, the names of the two Secretaires, 
affixing those names to a circular which has been sent out to the country. 

Let me put the case in this way. Take any intelligent man of business, the 
owner of a vast commercial concern, with a small aimy of clerks and other officials 
employed in it. Suppose that he is informed that such a thing as I have described 
has occurred in his office. Suppose that it is -pointed oitt to him — if indeed it 
could be necessary to point to so obvious an inference — that it reveals a shocking 
condition of looseness, to use no stronger term, in the way in which his business 
was being carried on. Suppose, too, that it is suggested to him that he ought at 
once to hold a searching investigation, with the view not only of discovering 
the delinquent, but of ascertaining where the defect lay in the business arrange- 
ments of the place, under which such a thing could be possible, and of ascertaining 
also whether there may not be many another in*egularity that has not happened 
to come to light. 

Now that precisely is the condition in which the public authority of the country 
now stands as regards the business of the Education Office. And what is th^. 
answer that the public authority is called upon to give to my suggestion that 
an investigation should be held — in this case, of course, a public investigation, 
as the mater is eminently one of public concern? 

The answer is apparently to be — “ Oh, we can hold no inquh-y until you tell 
who it is that you charge with that very serious violation of official propriety 
and of official duty.” How long, let me ask, would any intelligent -rriau of 
business consider himself entitled to retain a reputation either for intelligence, 
or for business capacity, if he were to give such an answer in the case of his 
business concerns? 

Srirely the very first object of an inquiry is to find out who it is that is guilty 
of having thus used without authority the Secretaries’ names. Who is it that 
I charge with it? I charge no one. I am not in a position tO' do so. Thei 
document has happened, by mere chance, to come into my possession. It bears 
no name but the_ names of the two Secretai-ies, the affixing of whose names to it 
constitutes the gist of the offence. It is not in handwriting. It is typewritten 
and it is nob even initialled. There my knowledge of the matter ends. ’ 

1 have nothing more to do with it. I leave it now in the hands of Parliament 
and of the public. But in doing so, I would ask once more, in conclusion to 
have the distinction always kept in view between the Education Office and the 
Education Board. 


Eaithfully yours, 

WILLIAM J. WALSH, 

Archbishop of Dublin, 
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Extracts from Minutes of the Proceeding's of the Com- 
missioners of National Education at their Special 
Meeting, on TTJESBAT, 9th JULY, 1901. 


Present : 

Edmund G. Dease, Esq., d.l. 

Sir Malcolm J. Inglis, j.p. 

Sir Percy Grace, Bart., d.l. 

James Morell, Esq. 

Sir H. Bellingham, Bart., d.l. 

Rev. H. Evans, d.d. 

His Honor Judge Shaw. 

Rev. Hamilton B. Wilson, d.d. 

Rev. J. H. Bernard, d.d., f.t.c.d. 

Right Rev, Mervyti Archdall, d.d., Bishop of Killaloe. 

W. J. M. Starkie, Esq., m.a., litt.d., Resident Commissioner. 

A. R. Hamilton, 
Secretary in Attendance. 


The chair is taken by Edmund G. Dease, Esq., d.l., and on his vacating it 
by Sir Malcolm J. Inglia, j.p. 

The Resident Commissioner submits an Official ■Memorandum 
dealing ^vith the various matters referred to by His Grace Dr. 
Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin, in his recent letters to the Press 
and in his “ Interviews ” with representatives of certain news- 
papers. 

The Memorandum is considered in detail, paragraph by paragraph, 
and emendations are made, after which it is moved : — “ That the 
Memorandum as now revised be approved and be entered on the 
Minutes of this day’s proceedings. 

Passed unanimously. 

The Memorandum is as follows : — 
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1. The charges made by His Grace Dr. Walsh, Archbishop^ of Dublin, 
against the Education. Department ai'e contained in two letters written on the 
3rd and 4th of June to the public Press, while he was still a Commissioner of 
National Education, in statements made to Reporters from the Freemans 
Joimial and Inclej'yendent newspapers on the 29th of June, after the 
announcement of His Grace’s resignation had appeared in the Press, and in a 
letter w'ritten to the Pre.ss on the 2nd of July. 

2. Before dealing with these charges in detail, it is necessary to refer briefly 
to the changes in the National System which were introduced on the 1st of 
April, 1900, as these changes have a dii’ect bearing on the various questions 
raised by Dr. Walsh. 

3. Pi’omthe 1st of April, 1900, w’hat was known as the Results System of 
Examination was discontinued, and at the same time the Results Programme 
of Examination and the Results System of payments were abolished. The 
decision to make these and other fundamental changes was arrived at by 
the Commissioners after a careful consideration of the evidence given before 
the Commission on Manual Instruction, and also after an exhaustive examina- 
tion by educational experts of the whole question of primary instruction. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the magnitude of the labour wliich these 
radical innovations threw upon the Commissioners’ officers. A new code of 
Rules, a new system of examination and inspection, a new curriculum for the 
schools, and an entirely new scale of payments had to be constructed within a 
single year. This work involved the consideration of interests, educational 
and pecuniaiy, of a most elaborate and intricate nature, so intricate indeed, in 
many instances, as to require the intervention of the highest legal authorities 
in England and Ireland- 

As originally conceived, the scale of payments was comparatively simple, 
but, when f:he draft rules approved by the Commissioners were submitted to 
Parliament, the teachers on the one hand, and certain school managers on the 
other, thinking their interests were adversely affected, began to agitate, and 
brought as much pressure as possible to bear on the Government and the 
Commissioners, by means of questions in Parliament, deputations, and other- 
■wise. The result was that the new rules had to be almost entirely re-cast, 
and changes, safeguarding rights of Classification, &c. , introduced to satisfy 
the teachers, while the elaborate computations already made in connexion 
with the preparation of the new scales of salaries had to be thrown aside, and 
a new scale of incomes prepared, in which provision had to he made for the 
payment of a certain portion of the income as a Capitation Grant. 

While these matters were under consideration, the Officers of the depart- 
ment were compelled to make provisional arrangements in order that the work 
of the Commissioners should not be brought to a standstill. These arrangements 
were intended to tide over the difficulties which the claims of the teachers 
and managers had created. No one knows better than Dr. Walsh the enor- 
mous additional labour cast on the department in consequence of these 
representations: but during all tliis troublous time there was neither “chaos” 
nor “ confusion ” in the office of the Commissioners, and Dr. Walsh himself 
admits there was no confusion at the Board. The routine work went on 
as usual although its volume was largely increased. 

Perhaps the most difficult, and certainly the most onerous task resulting 
from the introduction of the new system was the fixing of the salaries of the 
teachers, bearing in mind their official records, and having regard to the rules 
under which they formerly were paid, and the rules under which they were 
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to be paid m future The magnitude of this labour cannot be realized bir 
anyone who has not had practical experience of it. but some idea may be 
formed of its extent when it IS remembered that the claims ot oZ iYoOO 

persons had to be examined and settled. The new rules clearl^ do™ ’“e 
tines of settlement in the majonty of cases, but the Commissioners wer^ware 
that no mattei what care might be exercised in drafting definite rules to safe- 
guard existing rights yet cases would occur in which some of the moviSnt 
of the new Code might operate inequitably or tend to injure vested'^interrs 
and the Commissioners reserved to themselves the right of speckCSn 
sidermgsuoh oases. Theexceptional cases were not expected tohe verynuZ “us 
as the iiewru OS were constructed on very liberal lines, and were capX of 
oonsiderable elasticity in their application, and, consequently, it was anticipated 
that It would not impose too great a labour on the Board to exLine 
individual claims or classes of claims in detail. 


But such- anticipations were not borne out by the fact. The prospect of 
special coiisideration- held out by Eule 43 opened the floodgates, with the 
lesult that the Department has been deluged with upwards of 40,000 letters 
dunng the past year, and special consideration has been claimed 
in ^,753 cases. It was obviously impossible to submit specially to the Board 
this mass of correspondence, and the consideration in detail by the Com- 
missioners of even a fraction of the claims would have resulted in a complete 
block of the financial work of the department. A.s w^as inevitable the Financial 
Assistant >Secretary had the duty thrown upon him of sifting the whole of this 
nnmense correspondence, and of selecting fromit.for special consideration by the 
Board, the cases that, in his opinion, equitably required exceptional treatment. 
Many claims were rejected as ^untenable under the Rules or ns presentino* 
nothing that would justify their being classed as “ exceptional,” but a very 
considerable number was reserved for final decision by the Board, at special 
meetings which have not yet been held. In the letters rejecting unsubstantial 
claims the name of the Commissioners was used in accordance with the 
practice that has obtained in this department since its foundation, and it is 
well known that a similar practice prevails in other public departments, and 
ill many business concerns. The Executive Officei’s have no power to give a 
decision or to answer any letter addressed to the Commissioners, except 
in the name of the Commissioners, and by virtue of the powers delegated to 
them for the purpose, and ic is obvious that in large departments like this, 
where the correspondence amounts annually to hundreds of thousands of 
letters to and from managers, inspectors, and others, it would be an absolute 
impossibility to ask the Board for specific direction in each case. 


The persons whose claims were rejected were not satisfied, and they 
appealed, _ in numerous instances, to the Resident Commissioner, who 
carefully investigated their grievances. Many appeals were also made to 
other members of the Board, who, as a rule, referred them to the Resident 
Commissioner for consideration, but the well-known interest His Grace Dr. 
Walsh takes in the affairs of the teachers, and his earnest desire for impartial 
justice, made him, in an especial manner, the court of appeal against official 
decisions. His Grace was overwhelmed with correspondence as the result of 
his own popularity. 

4. In his letter of the 3rd of June His Grace complains of the burden of 
this correspondence, but he adds — 

“ So far as I have been able to examine in detail any of the statements 
of facts and figures forwarded to me, I find that, as a rule, the complaints 
made are without real foundation.” 


It would be only fair to the Officers of the Education Office to assume that 
if His Grace had time to examine all the cases submitted to him, he would 
have found likewise that they were, “ as a rule,” without “ real foundation.” 
The Commissioners do not intend to deny that errors of judgment may 
have been made by some of the Executive Officers, and that some of the letters, 
written under great stress of business and in reference to complicated cases, 
may have been unguarded in diction, and possibly illogical in terms, but that 
the decisions were not sound in most cases there is no evidence to prove. 
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In order to check the volume of futile eorvespondence, the ^Resident Com- 
missioner in last October gave a direction to the Financial Assistant Secretary 
to cease from the fruitless task of trying to explain to individual applicants 
why their claims could not be entertained, and to classify, as far as possible, 
and to hold over for general consideration by the Board the enormous collec- 
tion of cases that was accumulating. 

The Fiuancial Assistant Secretary was instructed simply to inform cor- 
respondents that their applications were filed for reconsideration. This coui'se 
was adopted in hundreds of cases, but it did not stem the torrent of letters 
which continued to increase and is still increasing. In some recent cases (about 
1S8) the Financial Assistant Secretary again attempted to conclude unduly 
prolonged correspondence in regard to matters in which, in his opinion, it was 
obvious there were no real grievances, by informing_ applicants that the Com- 
missioners had no power to give favourable consideration to their claims. 
In thus departing from the instructions of the Resident Commissioner, the 
Financial Assistant Secretary laid himself open to censure ; but the Com- 
missioners are compelled to acknowledge that his error of judgment was 
venial, in view of the unmanageable mass of correspondence already filed 
and of the untenable character of the claims put forward. It was obvious 
that from their very number these claims could never be submitted to the 
Board for special consideration, and managers had to be informed, sooner 
or later, on the authority of the Financial Assistant Secretary, that the 
Commissioners had not power to grant their applications. 

5. In his letter of the 3rd of .lune His Grace promised to make a compact 
statement of the “ particular subject matter of the numerous complaints or 
of the great majority of them ” in a subsequent letter, and, accordingly, on 
the 4th of June a second letter appeared in the Public Press over his 
signature. In this letter there is a material change of ground. In his first 
letter the Archbishop stated, that so far as he had been able to examine in 
detail statements of facts and figures forwarded to him, the complaints made 
■were, as a rule, imtliout real foundation. In the second letter he would seem 
to argue that the complaints had no real foundation because the action 
complained of had not been taken by the Board and the matters in question 
had never been before the Boaid for consideration. 

In the same letter His Grace says ; — 

“ The teachers had to be protected against the substitution of consoli- 
dated salaries less in amount than the total of the fragmentary payments 
representing, in each case, their income under the former system.’^ 

And he adds : — 

“ The expedient was adopted of paying*, in the first instance, to each 
teacher, a salary equivalent to his or her average income from the 
Board for the three years immediately preceding the change.” 

In these statements there are two inaccuracies. In the first place, the teachers 
were never promised “ consolidated salaries ” identical in amount to the total 
fragmentary payments referred to, and, in the second place, the payment to 
each teacher, in the first instance, of a salary equivalent to his or her average 
income from the Board for the three years immediately preceding the change, 
was not a temporary “expedient” but the application of a general rule that 
was to govern the amount of the initial incomes in the vast majority of 
cases. 

His Grace is also inaccurate in conveying the impression that this “ ex- 
pedient” alone was adopted. On the contrary, the Resident Commissioner gave 
an office direction, that, in fixing the provisional initial income, the “ normal ” 
income of the teacher should be taken as the basis of calculation, and not the 
average income for the past three years in cases in which “normal”* income was 

* The “normal” income was what ateachsr might have been paid on the 1st April, 1900, under 
the old r^ulatioDS. 
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considerably in excess of the “ average’ income. By this “ expedient” lio 
hoped to secure existing teachers against loss of income in future, throucrh 
the operation of any exceptional depression or abnormal circumstances tlmt 
might have made the three years’ average an unfair standard of payment. 
From office returns it has been ascertained that 2,315 teachers have had the 
benefit of this rule. The result of these arrangements has been that, with few 
exceptions, the amount of consolidated grants provisionally awarded is in 
reality the highest that could be given within the limits of the regulations. 

Further on, the Arctibishop alludes to the notification issued by the Com- 
missioners wdiich promised that special consideration would be given in cases 
in which they might deem it inequitable to fix the future incomes on the basis 
of the average incomes for the past three years, but in a succeeding paragraph 
he seems to interpret this notitication as a promise that eve'i'yccm which is 
represented by a Manager as “ exceptional” should be submitted for equitable 
consideration. No such procedure was possible for the Board, nor did the 
Irisii Government and the Treasury ever contemplate more than a small 
number of cases being treated as “ exceptional.” 


The principle underlying the new arrangement of incomes may be 
explained as follows. The vast majority of the teachers had been receiving 
emoluments from State sources composed of various items, some of 
which were fixed, lilce Class Salaries, and some finctuating, like Results 
Fees. Ill one year a teacher’s total income would be more, in another less,, 
but, taldng a series of years, the income was practically of a fixed amount. 
After a very exhaustive examination of returns it was found that the average 
of a teacher’s income for three years fairly represented this practically fixed 
amount. To give such teachers, in lieu of all their emoluments from the 
State, the amount represented by their average- income for three years was to 
do them full justice. But a great deal more was done. It was arranged 
that periodic increases, under the name of " Continued Good Service 
Salaiy,” might be granted, so that teachers who had practically fixed 
incomes before the introduction of the new system, should receive under 
the new system ivo'eusing incomes with their old fixed incomes as the 
minima. .Even more than this was done. The average income, though 
in future payable in full for work done in the school during onllnary houj-s, 
was nut calculated on the bare earnings from State sources for work done 
during such hours, but fees for extra branches taught hefore or after school 
hours v'ere included in the calculation, as were also special payments from 
non-Goverrmicnt sources, such as Union Rates Contributions. It will thus be 
seen that the rule basing the initial income of these teachers for work done 
during ordinary school hours on their total average earnings from State 
sources tor work done both inside and. outside of school hours, was more than 
a merely just rule — it was a liberal and generous rule. This will be still more 
evident when it is remembered that, though the amounts earned in the past 
for extra branches are included in the average incomes, the teachers may 
supplement these incomes by fees for extra branches recognized in the new 
regulations, and, in this way, receive payment twice over practically for the 
same work. Owing to the steady decline in the attendance at the schools tne 
incomes granted on the basis of the average for three years are much gi’eater, 
in the majority of cases, than the teachers concerned could have hoped for 
in the future under the old rules. 


In the case of teachers of small schools, the salaries have been, in nmny 
cases, more than doubled by the introduction of the new system of payments. 


' There is another, and of courae a much smaller class of teachers, whn^no 
doubt have claims for special consideration, when their incomes are bemg 
finally fixed. These are teachers who are in charge of schools where the 
attendance is rapidly increasing, and whose incomes would have iDeen increased 
very considerably under the old regulations ; teachers who have recently 
passed examinations entitling them to high classification, and whose incomes, 
similarly, would have been permanently increased under the old system ;, 
teachers with many years of highly efficient service Riat would have conduced 
to their promotion in the near future, &c., &c. These and similar daims- 
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have been in many cases already anticipated by notes to the rules or treated 
as exceptional, in accordance with the Office direction of the Resident Com- 
missioner referred to above, and other claims, if not covered bv the rules, 
will receive special consideration. Each case will require the most minute 
scrutiny in order to ascertain whether, in view of the periodic increases of 
Continued Good Service Salary, the abolition of examination for classification, 
the prospects of automatic advancement to higher grades and higher 
incomes, the inclusion of fees for extra subjects, &c., in the initial income, and 
other far-reaching advantages gained under the new arrangements, the teacher 
concerned is not as well off, financially and otherwise, under the new 
arrangements as under the old. 

l)r. Walsh refers to the ‘'amazement and very natural indignation” of 
Managers, who after sending “ carefully prepared statements showing by facts 
“ and figures that the case of some teachers is one in which it would seem 
“ inequitable to have the salary fixed on the basis of a three years’ average” 
received official letters negativing their contentions, and His Grace adds in 
two other paragraphs : — 

“ It would manifestly be nothing short of a fraud upon the public if 
the Commissioners of National Education, having publicly announced 
their intention of dealing exceptionally with the cases requiring in equity 
to be exceptionally dealt with, and having obtained the necessary 
Treasury sanction for their doing so, were now to take their stand on the 
‘ provisional’ arrangement made at the outset, declining to modify it in 
any case, and declining even to take the trouble to look into the 
circumstances of a case specially submitted to them by a Manager for 
equitable consideration. 


“ The personal characters of the Commissioners ought indeed to be a 
sufficient safeguard against the possibility of its being supposed that we 
had acted in so dishonourable and discreditable a fashion. But, on the 
other hand, there are the letters sent out from our Office to Managers in 
all parts of the country informing them that this precisely is the stand 
that we have taken up.” 

^ With regard to these paragraphs it is sufficient to say that, as was admitted 
in the first letter of the Archbishop, the complaints based on these “ carefully 
prepared statements” of the managers were, as a rule, found to have no real 
foundation. The officers of the Department who examined these “carefully 
prepared statements” found them, in many instances, to be hopelessly 
inaccurate both as regards facts and figures, and, consequently, rejected them 
•as not being such as required in equity to be exceptionally dealt with. 

As regards the possible “ fraud upon the public” it may be remarked ; — 

(a.) That the Commissioners did announce their intention of considerino- 
specially under Treasury sanction certain cases requiring in equity to be 
exceptionally dealt with, and that it is still their intention to do so and 
managers have never been informed to the contrary. In fact, at the ’time 
His Grace wrote this letter, such cases were being prepared by the Financial 
Assistant becretary for the consideration of the Board. 


(&.) That the Commissioners did not “take their stand” on the “provisional” 
^rangement (except in so far as this “ provisional arrangement ” may be 
iound to be the best possible under the rules) made at the outset, nor did they 
decline to modify it in any case. In fact, as has been already indicated, 
2,315 teachers have been awarded a salary higher than the average 
income of three years, m accordance with an office direction of the Resident 
Commissioner. It is unnecessary to add that the Commissioners have no 
intention of d^lming even to take the trouble to look into the circumstances 
ot a c^e specially submitted to them by a manager for equitable consideration,” 
provided that the case really requires in equity to be exceptionally dealt with. 
-But it would be entirely impossible for the Board to consider specially the 
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“ circumstances ’ of each of the 2,753 cases submitted by manacrers for 
equitable consideration. ° 

(c.) That the letters sent from the Office did not inform “Managers in aU 
parts of the country " that this precisely “ is the stand we (the Commissioners) 
have taken up. 

(d.) It has not been established by any statement or document that 
there is the “ possibility of its being supposed that we (the Commissioners) 
had acted in so dishonourable and discreditable a fashion,” and the Commis- 
sioners have no reason to believe that any letters which have been issued 
from their Office would lead any fair-minded person to conclude that the Board 
eollectively or individually had acted or intended to act in a “ dishonourable 
and discreditable fashion.” 

Possibly the most serious assertion made by His Grace in this letter is the 
following : — 

“ As a matter of fact there is not one word of truth in the statements thus 
made in official form.” 

In reply it may be pointed out that the official statements, even those that 
have been most objected to, went no further than to say that the “ Commis- 
sioners could not ” do so and so, or that the “ Commissioners had no option ” 
but to do so and so, and if the “ facta and figures ” support the opinion thus 
expressed by the Executive Officers, as in the cases tested by the Archbishop 
they were found to do, so far from there being “not one word of truth ” in 
these official letters, they were absolutely true. 

The Archbishop’s statement that there was not one word of truth in these 
official letters is thus reduced to the fact that these letters were not submitted 
to the Board. His Grace might as well confend that the thousands of writs 
issued in the King’s name every day in the Law Courts have “ not one word 
of truth ” in them because they have never been seen by the King. 

In the last paragraph of his letter Dr. Walsh appeals to his correspondents 
“ to pay no heed ’’ to the letters from the Office. If, instead of trying to 
discredit the Officers of the Board of which he was a member, His Grace had 
used his exalted position and his extended influence to calm the anxieties of 
managers and teachers, he would have helped materially to diminish the 
acuteness of the crisis in tire country resulting from the recent revolution in the 
system of National Education for which he himself was largely responsible. 

6. An announcement appeared in the papers on the ‘29th ultimo that the 
Archbishop had resigned his seat on the Board, and in the Mvening Telegraph 
of that date there appeared what purported to be an account of an inteiwiew 
between a representative of that journal and His Grace. Dr. Walsh is 
represented as declaring it impossible for him to continue connected “with 
the place or its work,” and he says : — 

“ The Commissioners indeed know nothing, or next to nothing, of 
what is going on in the Office, although, of course, nothing that is done 
there can be valid, or ought to be done at all, except in so far as it is 
done under their authority.” 

In this statement Dr. Walsh speaks not only for himself but for his nineteen 
colleagues, including the Resident Commissioner who is in the Office every day, 
and also including Mr. Molloj' and Mr. Morell, former officials, who have spent 
the greater portion of their lives in the service of the Board as Inspectors, 
Chiefs of Inspection, and Secretaries, and who in these yaiious capacities had 
ample opportunities of knowing all that went on both inside the Office and 
outside 01 it. 

^As a matter of fact the Commissioners can, if' they so desire, have full 
knowledge of the work transacted in the Office, and if any Commissioner 
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has any doubts on any point, he has only to put a question at a Board 
meeting or to send a note to the Resident Commissioner to get full informa- 
tion on the subject. This privilege is largely taken advantage of by the 
Commissioners. Furthermore, the Commissioners are now kept regularly 
posted on all serious questions, many of them even matters of routine, 
and as His Grace Dr. Walsh knows, while the new Scheme was being pre- 
pared, every Commissioner had the most complete opportunity afforded him 
of criticising or expressing an opinion on its smallest details. Similarly, in 
regard to the revised programme of instruction, to the new rules as to 
promotion and payment, to the new system of inspection, to the new forms 
of report, to the promotions of members of the Office Staff, and, in fact, in 
regard to the entire work of the Board, the Commissioners are not only afforded 
opportunities of making themselves acquainted with the details, but facilities 
are thrust upon them in the shape of memoranda, letters, circulars, &c., and in 
many cases copies of these documents are sent to their residences. 

Even the minute circumstances of fines inflicted on teachers ar6 brought 
under their notice, and at each Board meeting a special programme of important 
cases is submitted for consideration. Naturally, the Commissioners, meeting 
once a week or once a fortnight, cannot scrutinize every letter aud every 
form issuing from the department, but the Resident Commissioner is alvvays 
on the spot, and every matter of importance must come directly under his 
notice. 

When the new system was introduced on the 1st of April, 1900, the Resi- 
dent Commissioner found considerable difficulty in inducing all the officers, 
who in some cases were advanced in years and had been working all their lives 
under^an entirely different system, to accommodate their ideas and the style 
of their correspondence to the new order of things. Such difficulties are in- 
evitable in times of transition ; but, on the whole, it must be acknowledo-ed 
that the officers of the Board, almost without exception, loyally threw them- 
selves into the new work. 

7. The interviewer asks: — “Your Grace has not directed attention to any 
other cases or class of cases. Those that you referred to were probably the 
worst,” and the Archbishop answers ; — “ I should not like to commit myself 
to the statement that they were the worst.” His Grace then refers to a 
“Circular” that was sent from the Office in the name of one of the Secretaries, 
his name having been placed at the foot of it “ without any authorisation 
from him or even without his knowledge.” As the Archbishop attaches 
importance to this “ Circular ” it may be well to e.xplain all the circumstances 
connected with it. 

During the transition state referred to in earlier parts of this Memorandum, 
when the rules governing payments were not finally fixed, and the scales of pay- 
ments to Convent schools paid at capitation rates were not yet approved by the 
Treasury, the Financial Assistant Secretary made a provisional arrangement, 
in order that the conductors of those schools might not be kept without pay- 
ment until the new scales were approved. He estimated the total earnings 
from State sources for each such school for the three years ended on the 31st 
March, 1900, and took one-third of this total in each case as the basis of 
payments for the year commencing on the 1st April, 1900, and paid the 
amou^ m four quarterly instalments during that year. Of course' this was. 
not a Capitation payment. It was a mere “ expedient,” as His Grace would 
say, to get over a difficulty, pending the approval by the Treasury of the 
regular Capitation Grant in each case. At the end of the year, when the rate 
of the C^itation Grant was known a “ rectification” payment was to be 
made, and thenceforth payment was to be made in a regular way, strictly by 
Capitation Grants on the average attendance. 

Aboi^the end of each quarter of the year of transition, it was necessary 
to notify to the managers of the various schools the rates at which the 
teachers should claim salary for each such quarter, and a similar notification 
Mtobe m^e to the conductors of Convent schools. It is a notification of 
tins kind which fell into His Grace’s hands, and which he describes as a. 

‘ Circular. 
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The notification is in the following form, the blanks being filled in by the 
Clerk making the payment. 


.CONVENT NATIONAL SCHOOL. 


The Condivctors are informed that Salary will be paid at the old Capitation Rate of 
per ann\un up to the and that, thenceforward, they will be 

allowed provisionally an inclusive merit Capitation Grant at the rate of £ per anmini 

in lien of all emoluments from the State. 

Payment at the old rate is accordingly to be claimed up to 
only, the calculation being made by days, thus— 

Of a full Quarter Merit Capitation Grant. 

„ Additional Capitation Gi-ant. 

„ Residual Grant. 

SiraOavly of the new rate of payment is to be claimed for the balance of the Quarter. 


By Order, 


Office of National Education, Ddblin, 
Marc\ 1901. 


A. B. Hamilton, 
P. B. Lbmass, 


Secretaries. 


In the form which His Grace received the clerk filled m the blank after 
the words “ old Capitation Bate,” in the second line, not with the capitation 
rate, but with the lump sum paid for the year, as already explained, pro- 
msionedhj, in lieu of the Capitation Grant. Had the notification been correctly 
filled, or had the word “Capitation” been struck out of the second line by the 
clerk, no fault could have been found with it. Doubtless a clerical error was 
committed, such as occurs every day in ofiioes where there are large numbers of 
clerks employed, some of them being quite inexperienced. No embarrassment 
was caused to anybody by the error. The Archbishop made inquiries about 
the “Circular” in the department, and he then learned that one of the 
Secretaries had not seen it, and had not authorised its issue. 

At first sight there would seem to have beeii an irregularity, but not a very 
grave one, committed in not submitting the “ Circular ” to the Secretary before 
issuino it. The official explanation of the matter is, that on the resignation, 
of Mrr Seymour, Senior Secretary, last year, there was a considerable number 
of official forms and notices,— of which this, or something similar, was one, that 
were at the time approved and bore the printed signatures of Mr. Seymour 
and Mr. Hamilton. On the appointment of Mr. Lemass, as Secretary, it was 
not considered de.sirable to destroy all these forms, of which there were many 
thousands in the department, and consequently the name of Mr. Seymour was 
merely struck out of each of them and the name of Mr. Lemass mserted 
instead. It was not considered necessary to submit aU these forms to Mr. 
Lemass for his approval, as they had been already approved by bis predecessors, 
and by the Resident Commissioner. „ , „ » u 

The Archbishop makes too much of this incident of the Oiroular when 
he describes it as pointing to a grave state of disorganization, of “ chaos and 

confusion,” within the office. . 

The Commissioners cannot admit that such a state ot things exists. 

8, His Grace is reported as saying to his interviewer : 

“Until yesterday, I was of opinion that I might be able, by dint of 
hard work, to succeed in getting things set right from within But 
several things occurred yesterday, or came to my knowledge yesterday, 
that oonvinrad me I was mistaken. One of these, in one sense the 
most important, I am debarred from disclosing. I have it under the 
official heading, ‘ Private and Confidential’ 
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The document to which His Grace alluded must have been his copy of the 
Minutes of the meeting of June 25th. All that it disclosed was that a 
majority of the Commissioners had refused to amend, as His Grace had 
suggested, the record of the proceedings of June lyth. 

His Grace expressed himself as follows to the interviewer : — 

“ I am convinced now that any effort of mine to work out a reform, 
from loithin would be fruitless.” 

The best answer to this is the fact that since the accession of His Grace to the 
Board he has been largely instrumental in working out “ reforms from within,” 
not the least of which is the revolution in the entire system of National Edu- 
cation now approaching completion. In relation to his recent charges, 
however, it is essential to remark that the Archbishop, both before and after 
his letters to the Press, had full opportunity of bringing under the notice of 
his colleagues at the Board the alleged abuses in the administration of the 
Office. This he did after he had written to the Press, and when he had ascer- 
tained that the Board felt that his charges were unsubstantial he re.signed. 
The action of the Archbishop in retiring under such circumstances, and the 
demand which he makes in the course of the interview for a public inquiry, 
can be interpreted only in one way, viz., as a charge against the Board of 
ineompetency ^to perform, or of a desire to shirk, its duties. The Board has 
never shirked its duties in its relations with the Department, and the official 
records afford absolute proof of this. The inquiries held by the Commissioners 
into the method of holding the annual examinations of teachers (in which 
the Archbishop took a most active part), the inquiry into the Training College 
and Central Model Schools, the inquiry in the case of the Chief and Senior 
Inspectors, and many other inquiries, are quite sufficient evidence, if such 
is necessaiy, of the competency and willingness of the Board to investigate 
abuses or irregularities and to carry out necessary reforms. 

His Grace demands a public inquiry, but, as was stated by the Chief 
Secietary, specific charges must be formulated before an inquiry can be insti- 
tuted; and in the opinion of the Commissioners, who have given careful 
consideration to the matter, no such specific charges have been brouffht 
home to the Office. ® 


9. In his letters to the Press the Archbishop confined himself to “ the 
unauthorised letters” written by the Financial Assistant Secretary. In his 
interview he raised the new question of the "unauthorised Circular,” and 
mived the old charges against the Book Stores. The condition of the Book 
btores has been more than once under consideration during the past five 
or six years, and proposals have been made to re-organise them, and, as is 
well too™ to His Grace, it was the intention of the Commissioners to 
give etteot to these recommendations at a time more opportune than the 


pamatiol™ P^'ssent organization of the Boot Stores admits of defence and 

V 'y charges brought against this department 

its lecent history must be imderstood. For many years the List of Books 
and Eequisites was practically unchanged ; the number of articles appearing 
thereon, books pens, papers, appliances, maps, &e, for supply to Etional 
Schools bemg slightly over 600. The staflFfor executing orders, both clerical 
v’ sufficient to deal promptly and quickly 

th f? iw T for books and requisites 

So “•Ifo-wed a certain rebate or percentage on 

tad a direct pecuniary 

of the Sfire? supphes from the Stores. In considering the question 
ot the btores, the foregomg facts must be borne in mind. 

®°“™.®afoners thought it necessary to increase very 
considerably the number of articles on their List of Books and Eequisites, so 
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that the total reached 1,100, and, about three years ago, over 900 different 
articles^ were added to the List. The List became in fact a medium by means 
of which publishers and stationers pushed their goods, and as their 
agents had free access to the teachers, it is easy to understand how the 
demands for certain classes of requisites were enormously increased. The 
Commissioners got the boohs. &c. , from the vendors at reduced prices, and 
they were thus aide to sell them to the pupils at prices lower than the articles 
could be purchased for in the shops. Subsequently it was ascertained that 
certain teachers were supplying to the pupils books of an inferior quality, 
which they purchased direct from the publishers, and it became necessary to 
make the following rule, which appears in the Code of 1898 : — 


No Book or Requisite shall be used in teaching in any National 
School unless its use has been express^ sanctioned by the 
Commissioners ; and after the 31st of December, 1898, no 
Book or Requisite sliall be so used unless it be on the 
Commissioners’ published ‘ List of Books, Requisites, and 
Apparatus,’ sanctioned for use in National Schools.” 


This rule was objected to very strongly by the teachers and since its 
publication the teachers’ journals have never ceased in their attacks on. the 
Book Stores, and every trifling incident has been made the subject of complaint. 
The recent additions to the Hook List nearly doubled the amount of the work, 
but the Treasury would not sanction a corresponding increase in the staff, and 
increased accommodation necessary for storage, &c., could not be procured. 
Though the Book department was understaffed and cramped for want of 
space, yet successful arrangements were being made to cope with the work, 
when suddenly the Revised Programme was launched on the country. A 
large portion of the stock of books in the Stores at once became obsolete, 
ana books of an entirely different character were required, and applications 
wei-e forwarded almost simultaneously from nearly every one of the 8,600 
National Schools in Ireland. 


Every effort was made, by extra attendance on the part of the staff, &c., to 
meet this rush of business, but delays in forwarding the supplies were un- 
avoidable. One of the chief causes of delay was the fact that the requisites 
could not be procured from the vendors in sufficient quantities to meet the 
demand. Furthermore, suitable requisites were not on the List, and an-ange- 
nients had to be made with contractors for their supply. As an instance of 
the increase of the work, and the difficulty of meeting it, it may be sUted 
that a supply of one article on the List was almost immediately ordered tor 
the schools to the value of £1,000,— the total amount of the orders for the 
supply of the article during the preceding year being only £101 ihe toUl 
sales from the Stores during the five months immediate^ preceding the issue 
of the Revised Programme amounted to £10,400. For the five months 
immediately succeeding its issue the sales amounted to £17,400 . 


10. His Grace has complained of the non-supply of an Ordnance Map. 
The Ordnance Map referred to, is one of a set of County Maps ot Ireland 
which was got up by the late Sir Patrick Keenan about hft^n years 
ago, and, by procuring at that time a quantity more than sufficient to 
provide for every school, it was possible to sell them at Is. each. 
however, a small supply was got up about six years since, the price at which 
it could be procured was higher, and, having regard to the limited numbers 
which were annually purchased (scarcely an average of four of each man y 
in the year), instmctions were given not to have them renewed ^hen 
the stock was exhausted. Consequently there are now some County Maps 
that cannot be supplied. 

The recommendation in the New Programme to the efect ttat “ wherever 
it is practicable, an Ordnance Survey Map of the locality f 
up in the school-room ” can be carried out by the purchase of the la. Sheet 
Maps that can be procured anywhere. 
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The Book department has now passed successfully through the crisis and 
the supplies are being sent regularly as ordered. There is now no arrear 
in this branch 

11. In his letter of the 2nd July the Archbishop practically narrows his 
charges against the Office down to the issue of the “ Circular ” already 
referred to, but he makes the statement that during the six years he was a 
member of the Board he neyer saw the slightest approach to “ chaos ” or 
“ confusion ” at the Board. Yet it is suggested that the Office, which supplied 
the Board for six years, regularly and in proper form, with material for con- 
sideration, is in a state of “ chaos and confusion.” On the contraiy, the Office 
has passed successfully through an extremely trying and critical time, and the 
Officers deserve as a body to be congratulated on their loyal endeavours to 
carrj' out the wishes of the Board. 


Education Office, 

Dublin, July^ 1901. 
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